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would be forfeited if he left it without express per- 
mission from Rome. 


MY CREED. 


BY ALIOE CARY. 


I hold that Christian grace abounds 
Where charity is seen; that when 
We climb to heaven, ’tis on the rounds 

Of love to men. 


I hold all else, named piety, 
A selfish scheme, a vain pretense: 
Where centre is not, can there be 
Circumference? 


And thua far all was decorously 
wiped up; and the disagreeables were confined to the 
unlucky Peretti, who had lost his life—not altogether 
without affording by his death a uzeful social example 
—for having dared to marry one who was desired by 
a Roman prince; and to his poor mother and uncle, 
who had philosophy enough to remark that such 
things must be expected in this world. But still all 
was not quite satisfactorily settled. 

The two brothers of the ill-fated Isabella, the Duke 
of Florence and the cardinal, thought it hard that, 
after having connived at the murder of their sister for 


f This I, moreover, hold and dare the sake of preserving immaculate the fair fame of 
3 Affirm, where’er my rhyme may go, both the Medici and Orsini name, their partner in the 
: Whatever things be sweet or fair, enterprise should now spoil all by this degrading al- 
. panisO ambassador, went together to Fope Gregory, 
cud aliens tha wanting bird, and besought him to prevent so great a scandal as the 
d Or that sweet confidence of sighs intended marriage. ‘The Pope found it impossible to 
‘ And blushes made without a word. refuse two such applicants, and he accordingly issued 
t Whether the dazzling and the flush his precept to Orsini to contract no such marria 
s Of softly sumptuous garden bowers, e without express license from him, or, after his death, 


Or by some cabin door or bush 
Of ragged flowers. 


’Tis not the wide phylactery, 
Nor stubborn fast, nor stated prayers, 


That make us saints; we judge the tree 


By what it bears. - 


And when a man can live apart 
From works on theologic trust, 

I know the blood about his heart 
Is dry as dust. 


A TRUE ITALIAN HISTORY. 


CHAPTER 


IV.—CONTINUED. 


The judicial investigation, as has been said, 
succeeded in obtaining evidence against the Accor- 


THE KEYS OF ST. PETER; 
OR, 
VITTORIA ACCORAMBONI. 


\ 


from his successor. Moreover, as papal precepts ad- 
dressed to an Orsini were not always very sure of 
meeting with obedience, to make all sure, he shut up 
Vittoria in the castle of St. Angelo. 

As is usual with them, the old historians who have 
left us the record of the facts of this strange story, 
are very chary in the matter of dates. 
gard to this imprisonment of Vittoria, they do furnish 
us with a pons > of them. She was sent to Saint An- 
gelo in January, 1583, and remained there till the 
tenth of April, 1585. The latter day there was no 
mistaking, as it was one of the great epochs of Roman 
history. On the tenth of April, 1585 died Pope Greg- 
ory the Thirteenth. 


CHAPTER VI.—LOOKING FOR ST. PETER’S KEYS, AND FINDING 
THEM. 

The reader of papal history is often struck by the 

extreme swiftness with which the acts of a pope are 

undone and reversed as soon as ever the breath is out 

of his body. It is like the actions of a spring, which 

flies back to its original form and position instantly 


But with re-* 


on the removal of the force which has compressed it. 
This, again, is one of the consequences and evidences 
of a state of society governed not by law, but by 
personal interest, favor and privilege. Power passes 
gent request of the Cardinal di Montalto. The Man- | from 'top to bottom of the social scale into new hands, 
— cino was released from prison, and sent away to his | and as a natural and recognized consequence, it is 

| Own native village, with the intimation. that his life wielded with quite different objects, is directed to a 


ambonis, mother and son, and against a great prince 
whose name the police records were afraid to mention. 
R. But with this information Justice contented herself. 
No further rye» were taken in the matter, at the ur- 
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new set of aims, and made to subserve a new system 
of interests and passions. 

It was quite in accordance, therefore, with the or- 
dinary march of events in the Roman world, that Vit- 
toria Accoramboni should be restored to liberty on 
the death of the pope who had imprisoned her. A 
powerful friend was no doubt on the watch to take in- 
stant advantage of the opportunity; for, though more 
than two years had elapsed since the gates of St. An- 


gelo had closed upon her—a terribly long trial for the’ 


constancy of a swain of more than fifty years, and 
half as many stone, whose physicians shook their 
heads, as they redoubled their applications of raw 
flesh to his diseased limbs—her Orsini still was true; 
and on the very same day that ended the old pope’s 
life, she walked forth from her prison, and returned to 
his protection. 

Still, however, there remained considerable difficul- 
ties in the way of the marriage. The prohibition pro- 
nounced against it by Gregory the Thirteenth had 
been especially extended beyond his own lifetime; 
and the penalty pronounced in case of disobedience 
was that of being considered in open rebellion to the 
Holy See. Now, though a position of open rebellion 
against the sovereign was nothing new to an Orsini, 
and Prince Paolo Giordano was by no means likely 
to be definitely deterred from doing that on which his 
heart was set by the threat of it; yet it was a sufi- 
ciently serious matter to make it very desirable that, 
if possible, he should attain his object without incur- 
ring it. Again, in case the Cardinal di Montalto 
should be elected pope, as all Rome supposed that he 
would be, it was natnral to suppose that he would be 
little inclined to permit the marriage which his prede- 
cessor had forbidden. The object of the prince,there- 
fore, was to obtain a judicial opinion of the effect that 
prohibition ceased to have force after his 

death; and then to celebrate the marriage before the 
next pope could be elected. 

The intervals between the end of one pope’s reign 
and the beginning of that of his successor were always 
times of extra license, turbulence, violence and law- 
_ lessness. And many things were done during these 
interregnums which, bad as the papal government 
was at all times, would not have been done while the 
chair of St. Peter was occupied. And these frequent- 
. . 

ly recurring periods of all but total anarchy varied, of 
course, in duration, according to the amount of diffi- 
culty experienced and time consumed by the cardinals 
in coming to such a degree of agreement as was ne- 
cessary for the election of a new pope. In the pres- 
ent case, Orsini flattered himself that he should have 
plenty of time to accomplish his marriage before the 
conclave could come to an election. For though it 
was very generally believed that Montalto would be 
pope, it was perfectly well understood that this result 
would only be brought about as a compromise between 
strong parties in the conclave, each sufficiently pow- 
erful to prevent their opponents’ success, but not able 
to elect their own candidate. It was thought, there- 
fore, that the election of Cardinal di Montalto would 
not be decided on until after there had been a certain 
amount of struggle and trying of their respective 
strength by the opposing factions. 

_Orsini’s first step was not a difficult one. Theolo- 
a of respectable standing were readily found, who 

eclared that the prohibition was valid only during 


he reign of the pope who pronounced it. It might 
probably have been less easy to find canonists willing 
to support the opposite opinion while there was no 
pope on the throne, and an Oreini wished for a con- 
trary decision. Still the law required that Vittoria’s 
nearest relations should consent to the marriage. It 
would seem that her father must have died during the 
interval that had elapsed since her marriage with Pe- 
retti; for we do not hear of any application having 
been made to him, but to her brothers, who after their 
father’s death, were, for this on their sister’s le- 
gal guardians. The consent of the three younger 
brothers appears to have been obtained without any 
difficulty; but the elder, the young man of saintly 
morals, who had become Bishop of Fossombrone, ab- 
solutely refused to permit the match. 

This hitch in the accomplishment of his object seems 
to have given Orsini more trouble than it might have 
been supposed he would have permitted it to do— 
The spectacle of the great chieftain of the house of 
Orsini waiting, and waiting in vain, for the consent 
to his marriage of the low-born bishop of an obscure 
little town in the Umbrian Apennines, seems strange 
to us, and must, one would think, have seemed some- 
thing more than strange to the noblelover. And this 
consideration suggests the probability, that his anxie- 
ty that all should be done with scrupulous legality 
may have been due rather to the lady, or to that su- 

erior and managing woman, her mother, on her be- 
half. When young ladies just out of their teens mar- 
ry infirm old nobles of fifty, they are apt to evince 
a much more lively respect for, and interest in, law 
and its provisions, than might be expected from the 
giddiness natural to their agé and sex. 

But from whatever quarter proceeded this unusual 
stickling for legality, certain it is that the anxious 
couple spared no pains to attain it. But that trouble 
some brother with his saintly morals was immovable. 
Whether it were that the holy man had never got 
over his discomfiture in his scheme of disposing of his 
sister to that pillar of the Church, the most reverend 
Cardinal Farnese, or whether, as a bishop, he was es- 
pecially afraid of doing what might naturally be sup- 
posed to be most offensive to the man who would in 
all probability be pope in afew days, it is certain 
that no instances could obtain from him the desired 
consent. And the conclave was sitting all this while 
—and it was along journey from Rome to Fossom- 
brome—and precious time was being lost. The con- 
clave might declare their election any day; and Vit- 
toria might be marched back again to St. Angelo as 
quickly after the election of the new pope as she had 
escaped from it after the death of the old one. It was 
determined, however, to try one more urgent appeal 
to the obstinate bishop brother, and a courier was de- 
spatched, we are told, on relays of horses, with orders 
to spare neither horse nor man for the bringing back 
an answer with the utmost speed. 

In the mean time, however, the conclave of cardi- 
nals had been getting on with their work, and had ar- 
rived at the conclusion that the best compromise to 
be made between the contending parties was the elec- 
tion of the infirm Cardinal di Montalto, who was sure 


not to last long, sooner than had beenexpeeted. The — 


old pope had died on the 14th of April, and on the 
24th it was known that the election was made. The 


‘courier from Fossombrone had not returned, and Vit- | 
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toria and her prince felt that, legal or not legal it was 
now or never the moment for their marriage There 
was not an instant to be lost, and the wedding was 
solemnised on the very same day that the Cardinal di 
Montalto was proclaimed pope by the name of Sixtus 
the Fifth. - 

Nothing could have been more insulting to the new 
pope than this marriage; performed as if in defiance 
of him, at the very moment it was known that he was 
the new sovereign. It was as if the parties to it had 


’ hesitated to fly in the face of the late pope’s prohibi- 


tion as long as they feared the possibility of the elec- 
tion of some strong-handed adh ruler, and 
had‘Only ventured on defying him when they were 
red that they would have to deal with the weak 
all but imbecile Cardinal di Montalto. But though 
eply offended at the manner in which the thing had 
een done, it is probable that the old man was not 
uch surprised to find, when he came out from the 
conclave, that Orsini and his niece-in-law had availed 
1emselves of the license of an interregnum to effect 
yhat it was notorious that they desired. 

But it Pope Sixtus was not surprised, a very great 
and by no means agreeable surprise awaited the 
Prince Orsini, in common with all the rest of the Eter- 
nal City. | 

The transformation of a cardinal into a pope is, in 
all cases, a great and remarkable one, watched, can- 
vassed, and speculated on with intense interest by the 
court and city of Rome, and indeed, in those days, by 
the whole of Christendom. But never had sucha 
transformation been seen as that which struck all 
Rome mute with astonishment, and half of it with ter- 
ror, when the weak and meek old Mendicant friar Fe- 
lix Peretti came forth from the conclave as Sixtus the 
Fifth. Upright as an arrow, imperious and dignified 
in gesture and bearivg, firm of step and keen of eye, 
the new pope advanced to the altar to celebrate the 
service which is a pope’s first duty, and pronounced 
the sacred words in strong ringing tones, which came 
from as sound a chest as any man that heard him 
could boast. The tottering gait, the bent body, the 
distressing cough, the downcast eye, the humble bear- 
ing, had all vanished as by magic. The astonished 
cardinals quailed before the power they had created, 
as’ Frankenstein befure the being he had called to life. 
The deed was irrevocable. But probably there was 
not @ single cardinal there who would not have given 


much ta undo what had been done. Nothing, of |: 


course, remained but to bend the bead with such hu- 
mility as they might to a ruler who evidently intend- 
ed to rule them in earnest. The congratulations and 
obeisances had to be made, and were made humbly, to 
the peasant’s son by Estes, Farneses, Savellis, and all 
the greatest and proudest names in Rome. ‘The Car- 
dinal dei Medici only, as is recorded, ventured, in of- 
fering his congratulations, to slide among them some 
word of remark on the wondrously restorative power 
which, by God’s blessings, the papal cousecration had 
exercised on his holiness. 

“Truly,” replied Sixtus, “I have been many years 
looking for the keys of St. Peter, and had to keep my 
cyes on the earth to find them, having found them, 
I can raise my eyes to heaven, hencefurward to look 
earthwards no more.” 

However alarmed and disgusted Rome was, at the 
Promise of vigor and strong-handed government in 


the new sovereign, the Roman world could not refuse 
its praise and admiration of the skillful and consist- 
ent hypocrisy of years, which had worked to so suc- 
cessful a result. And we, while branding as it ce- 
serves so base and degrading a system of ethics, and 
abominating the social system which generates and 
fosters it, must needs admit that. the consummate 
hypocrite—the “great friar,” as old Gregory admir- 
ingly called hin—governed Rome and his states to 
better purpose than any pope sinee. Justice was, if 
severely, ut least equitably exercised. The peas- 
ant’s son quailed before none of the turbulent feuda- 
tories, whe had been the terror of preceding popes — 
Rome, to its infinite surprise, became peaceable and 
safe. The brigands and bandits were mercilessly ex- 
tirpated. The roads were no longer dangerous to 
property and life. And malefactors, and lawless men 
of all rank, found that the States of the Pope, instead 
of being, as hitherto, their own special refuge and ter- 
ritory, were the least safe abiding-place for them in all 
Italy. [TO BE CONTINUED. | 4 
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Punctual to five o’clock, came the stranger, and ® 


shortly afterwards the dinner. He had divested him- 
self of his brown paper parcel, but had made-no alter- 


ation in his attire; and was, if possible, more loqna-— 


cious than ever.’ 

‘What’s that?’ he inquired, as the waiter removed 
one of the covers. 

‘Soles, sir.’ 

‘Soles—ah!—capital fish—all come from London— 
stagecoach proprietors get up political dinners—car- 
riage of soles—dozens of baskets—cunning fellows.— 
Glass of wine, sir?’ 

‘With pleasure,’ said Mr. Pickwick—and the stran- 
ger took wine; first with him, and then with Mr. 
Snodgrass, and then with Mr. Tupman, and then with 
Mr. Winkle, and then with the waole party together, 
almost as rapidly as he.talked. 

‘Devil of a mess on the staircase, waiter,’ said the 
stranger. ‘Forms goiug up—carpenters coming down 
—lamps, glasses, harps. What's going forward?’ 

‘Ball, sir,’ said the waiter. 

‘Assembl y—eh?’ 

‘No, sir, not Assembly, sir. Ball for the benefit of 
a charity, sir.’ 

‘Many fine women in this town, do you know, sir?’ 
inguired Mr. Tupman, with great interest. 

‘Splendid—capital. Kent, sir—LEverybody knows 
Kent—apples, cherries, hups and women. Glass of 
wine, sirf’ 


‘With great pleasure,’ replied Mr. Tupman. The | 


stranger filled, and emptied. 

‘I should very much like te go,’ said Mr. Tupman, 
resuming his subject of the ball, ‘very much.’ 

‘Tickets at the bar, sir,’ interposed the waiter,— 
‘half-a-guinea each, sir.’ | 


‘They’re beginning up stairs,’ said the stranger, | 


—‘hear the company—fiddles taving—now the harp 
—there they go’ The various sounds which fuund 
their way down stairs, announced the commencement 


of the first quadrille. 
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‘How I should like to go,’ said Mr. Tupman, again. 

‘So should I,’ said the stranger,—‘confounded lug- 
gage—heavy smacks—nothing to go in—odd, ain't it.’ 

Now general benevolence was one of the leading 
features of the Pickwickian theory, and no one was 
more remarkable for the zealous manner in which he 
ébserved so noble a principle, than gMr. Tracy Tup- 
man, The number of instances, recorded on the 
Transactions of the Society, in which that excellent 
man referred objects of charity to the houses of other 
members for left-off garments, or pecuniary relief, is 
almost incredible. 

‘T should be very happy to lend you a change of 
apparel for the purpose, said Mr. Tracy Tupman,— 
‘but you are rather slim, and I am—’ 

‘Rather fat—grown up Bacchus—cut the leaves— 
dismounted from the tub, and adopted kersey, eh?— 
not double distilled, but double milled—ha! ha!— 
pass the wine.’ 

‘] was about to observe, sir,’ he said, ‘that though 
my apparel would be too large, a suit of my friend 
Mr. Winkle’s would, perhaps, fit you better.’ 

The stranger took Mr. Winkle’s measure with his 
eye; and that feature glistened with satisfaction as he 
said—‘Just the thing!’ 

The temptation to be present at the ball, and to 
form his first impressions of the beauty of the Kent- 
ish ladies, was strong upon Mr. Tupman. The temp- 
tation to take the stranger with him, was equally 
great. He was wholly unacquainted with the place, 
and ite inhabitants; and the stranger seemed to pos- 
sess as great a knowledge of both as if he had lived 
there from his infancy. Mr. Winkle was asleep, and 
Mr. Tupman had sufficient experience in such matters 
to know, that the moment he awoke, he would, in the 
ordinary course of nature,roll heavily tobed. He was 
undecided. ‘Fill your glass, and pass the wine,’ said 
the indefatigable visitor. 

Mr. Tupman did as he was requested; and the ad- 
ditional stimulus of the last glass settled his deter- 
mination. 

“Winkle’s bedroom is inside mine,’ said Mr. Tupman; 
I couldn’t make him understand what I wanted, if I 
woke him now, but I know he bas a dress suit in a 
carpet-bag; and supposing you wore it to the ball, 
and took it off when we returned, I could replace it 
without troubling him at all about the matter. 

‘Capital,’ said the stranger, ‘famous plan—damned 
odd situation—fourteen coats in the packing cases, 
and obliged to wear another man’s—very good no- 
tion, that—very.’ 

‘We must purchase our tickets,’ said Mr Tupman. 

‘Not worth while splitting a guinea,’ said the stran- 
ger, ‘toss who shall pay for both—I call; you spin— 
first time—woman—woman—bewitching woman,’and 
down came the sovereign, with the Dragon (called 
by courtesy a woman) uppermost. 

Mr. Tupman rang the bell, purchased the tickets, 
and ordered chamber candlesticks. In another quar- 


ter of an hour the stranger was completely arrayed in 
a full suit of Mr. Nathaniel Winkle’s. 


‘Rather short in the waist, a’nt it?’ said the stranger, 
screwing himself round, to catch a glimpse in the 
glass of the waist buttons which were half way up his 
back. ‘Like a general postman’s coat—queer coats 
those—made by contract—no measuring—mysterious 


| 


dispensations of Providence—all the short men get 
long coats—all the long men short ones.’ 

Ronning on in this way, Mr. Tupman’s new com- 
panion adjusted his dress, or rather the dress of Mr. 
Winkle; and, accompanied by Mr. Tupman, ascended 
the staircase leading to the ball room. 

‘What names, sir?’ said the man at the door. Mr. 
Tracy Tupman was stepping forward to announce his 
own titles, when the stranger prevented him. 

‘No names at all,’—and then he whispered Mr. Tup- 
man, ‘Names won’t do—not known—very good names 
in their way,but not great ones—capital names for a 
small party,but won’t make an impression in public 
assemblies—incog. the thing—Gentlemen from Lon- 
don—distinguished foreigners—anything.’ The door 
was thrown open; and Mr. Tracy Tupman, and the 
stranger, entered the ball-room. 

It was a long room, with crimson-covered benches, 
and wax candles in glass chandeliers. The musi- 
cians were securely confined in an elevated den, and 
quadrilles were being systematically got through by 
two or three sets of dancers. Two card-tables were 
made up in the adjoining card room, and two pair of 
old ladies, and a corresponding number of stout gen- 
tlemen, were executing whist therein. 

The finale concluded, the dancers promenaded the 
room, and Mr. Tuypman and his companion stationed 
themselves in a corner, to observe the company. 

‘Charming women,’ said Mr. Tupman. . 

‘Wait a moment,’ said the stranger, ‘fun presently 
—nobs not come yet—queer place—Dock-yard people 
of upper rank don’t know Dock-yard people of lower 
rank—Dock-yard people of lower-rank don’t know 
small gentry—small gentry don’t know tradespeople 
—Commissioner don’t know anybody.’ 

‘Who’s that little boy with the light hair and pink 
eyes, in a fancy dress?’ inquired Mr. Tupman. 

‘Hush, pray—pink eyes—fancy dress—little boy— 
nonsense—Ensign 97th—Honorable Wilmot Snipe— 
great family—snipes—very.’ 


‘Sir Thomas Clubber, Lady Clubber, and the Miss — 


Clubbers!’ shouted the man at the door in a stentorian 
voice. A great sensation was created throughout the 
room, by the entrance of a tall gentleman in a blue 
coat and bright buttons, a large lady in blue satin, 
and two young ladies on a similar scale, in fashionabl 
made dresses of the same hue. : 

‘Commissioner—head of the yard—great man—re- 
markably great man,’ whispered the stranger in Mr. 
Tupman’s ear, as the charitable committee ushered 
Sir Thomas Clubber and family to the top of the room. 
The Honorable Wilmot Snipe, and other distinguished 
gentlemen crowded to render homage to the Miss 
Clubbers; and Sir Thomas Clubber stood belt up- 
right and looked majestically over his black necker- 
chief at the assembled company. 

‘Mr, Smithie, Mrs. Smithie, and the Misses Smithie’ 
was the next announcement. 


“‘What’s Mr. Smithie?’ inquired Mr. Tracy Tupman. 


‘Something in the yard, replied the stranger. Mr. 
Smithié bowed deferentially to Sir Thomas Clubber; 
and Sir Thomas Clubber acknowledged the salute 
with conscious condescension. Lady Clubber took 
a telescopic view of Mrs. Smithie and family, through 
her eye-glass, and Mrs. Smithie stared in her turn at 
Mrs. Somebodyelse, whose husband was not in the 
dock-yard at all. 
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‘Colonel Bulder, Mrs. Colonel Bulder, and Miss Bul- 
der,’ were the next arrivals. 

‘Head of the garrison,’ said the stranger, in reply to 
Mr. Tupman’s incuiring look. 

Miss Bulder was warmly welcomed by the Miss 
Clubbers; the greeting between Mrs. Colonel Bulder 
and Lady Clubber, was of the most affectionate de- 
scription; Colonel Bulder and Sir Thomas Clubber 
exchanged snuff-boxes, and looked very much like a 
pair of Alexander Selkirks—‘Monarchs of all they sur- 
veyed.’ 

While the aristocracy of the place—the Bulders, 
and Clubbers, and Snipes—were thus preserving their 
dignity at the upper end of the room, the other classes 
of society were imitating their example in other parts 
of it. The less aristocratic officers of the 97th devo- 
ted themselves to the families of the less important 
functionaries from the dock-yard. ‘The solicitors’ 
wives, and the wine-merchant’s wife, headed another 
grade, (the brewer’s wife visited the Bulders;) and 
Mrs. Tomlinson, the post-office keeper, seemed by mu- 
tual consent to have been chosen the leader of the 
trade party. 

One of the most popular personages, in his own 
circle, = was a little fat man, with a ring of up- 
right black hair round his head, and an extensive 
bald plain on the top of it—Doctor Slammer, surgeon 
to the 97th. The Doctor took snuff with every body, 
chatted with every body, laughed,danced, made jokes, 
played whist, did everything, and was every where.— 
To these pursuits, multifarious as they were, the little 
Doctor added a more important one than any—h2 was 
indefatigable in paying the most unremitting and de- 
voted attention to alittle old widow, whose rich dress 
and profusion of ornament bespoke her a most desira- 
ble addition to a limited income. 

Upon the doctor, and the widow, the eyes of both 
Mr. Tupman and his companion had been fixed for 
some time, whén the stranger broke silence. 

‘Lots of money—old girl—pompous doctor—not a 
bad idea—good fun,’ were the intelligible sentences 
that issued from his lips. Mr. Tupman looked inquis- 
itively in his face. 

‘I'll dance with the widow,’ said the stranger. 

‘Who is she?’ inquired Mr. Tupman. 


‘Don’t know—never saw her in all my tife—cut ont 
the doctor—here goes.’ And the stranger forthwith 
crossed the room; and, leaning against a mantel-piece, 
commenced gazing with an air of respectful and mel- 
ancholy admiration on the fat countenance of the little 
old lady. Mr. Tupman looked on in mute astonish- 
ment. The stranger progressed rapidly; the little 
doctor danced with another lady—the widow dropped 
her fan; the stranger picked it up, and presented it— 
a smile—a bow—a curtsey—a few words of convgy- 
sation. The stranger walked boldly up to, and Te- 
turned with, the master of the ceremonies; a little 
introductory pantomime; and the stranger and Mrs. 
ee took their places in a quadrille. 

The surprise of Mr. Tupman at this summary pro- 
ceeding, great as it was, was immeasurably exceeded 
by the astonishment of the doctor. The stranger was 
young, and the widow was flattered. Thé doctor’s 
attentions were unheeded by the widow; and the doc- 
tor’s indignation was wholly lost on his imperturbable 
rival. Doctor Slammer was paralyzed. He, Doctor 
Slammer of the 97th, to be extinguished in a moment, 


by a man whom nobody had ever seen before, and 
whom nobody knew even now! Doctor Slammer— 
Doctor Slammer of the 97th rejected! Impossible! It 
could not be! Yes, it was; there they were. What 
introducing his friend! Could he believe his eyes!— 
He looked again, and was under the painful necessity 
of admitting the veracity of bis optics; Mrs. Budger 
was dancing with Mr. Tracy Tupman, there was no 
mistaking the fact. There was the widow before him, 
bouncing bodily, here and there, with unwonted vigor; 
and Mr. Tupman hopping about, with a face expres- 
sive of the most intense sulemnity, dancing (as a good 
many people do) as if a quadrille were not a thing to 
be laughed at, but a severe tria! of the feelings, which 
it requires inflexible resolution to encounter. ' 

Silently and patiently did the doctor bear all this, 
and all the handings of negus, and watching for 
glasses, and darting tor biscuits, and coquetting that 
ensued; but, a few seconds after the stranger had dis- 
appeared to lead Mrs. Budger to her carriage, he 
darted swiftly from the room with every particle of 
his hitherto-bottled-up indignation effervescing, from 
all parts of his countenance, in a perspiration of 
passion. 

The stranger was returning, and Mr. Tupman was 
beside him. He spoke in a low tone and laughed.— 
He was exulting; he had triumphed. 

‘Sir!’ said the doctor, in an awful voice, producing 
a card, and retiring into an angle of the passage ‘my 
name is Slammer, Doctor Slammer, sir, 97th Regi- 
ment, Chatham Barracks;—my card, sir, my card.— 
He would have added more, but his indignation 
choked him. 

‘Ah!’ replied the stranger, coolly, ‘Slammer—much 
obliged—polite attention—not ill now, Slammer; but 
when I am—call you up.’ 

‘You—you’re a shufiler, sir,’ gasped the furious 
doctor, a poltroon—a coward—a _liar—a—a—will 
nothing induce you to give me your card, sir’ 

‘Oh! I see,’ said the stranger, half aside, ‘negus 
too strong here—liberal landlord—very foolish—yery, 
lemonade much better—hot rooms—elderly gentle- 
men—suffey for it in the morning—cruel—cruel ; and 
he moved on a Step or two. 

‘You are stopping in this house, sir,’ said the in- 
dignant little man; ‘you are intoxicated now, sir, you 
shall hear from me in the morning, sir. I shall find 
you out, sir; I shall find you out’. 

‘Rather you found me out, than found me at home,’ 
replied the unmoved stranger. 

Doctor Slammer looked unutterable ferocity, as he 
fixed his hat on his head with an indignant knock.— 
And the stranger and Mr. Tupman ascended to the 
bed-room of the latter tv restore the borrowed plum- 
age to the unconscious Winkle. 

That gentleman was fast asleep; the restoration was 
soon made. The stranger was extremely jocose; and 
Mr. Tracy Tupman, being quite bewildered with wine, 
negus,lights and ladies, thought the whole affair an ex- 
quisite joke. His new friend departed; and, after ex- 
periencing some slight difficulty in finding the orifice 
in his night-cap, originally intended for the reception 
of his head, and finally overturning his candlestick in 
his struggles to put it on, Mr. Tracy Tupman man- 
aged to getinto bed, by a series of complicated evol- 
utions, and shortly afterwards sank into repose. © 

{So much for the events of the ball; what came of 
it our readers will be told in our next. | 
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LAWS OF NATURE. 


In our choice of a Religion, there was one question 
which invariably occurred to our minds, and guided 
us in our selection. It was this: ‘Does it present a 
system worthy of a God. Is His sublime comprehen- 
siveness enstamped upon it. Does its breadth and 
general proportions indicate the hand of a Being ac- 
customed to move amidst scenes of eternal gran 
deur?” ‘The same question may be asked ofall spec- 
ulations that undertake to reveal the movements of 
Deity in spheres where humanity, as such, has never 
traveled. ‘There is one statement that may be safely 
made of all such thevries; one law that may be laid 
down as true and sure: Nothing which reveals the 
operations of Deity in a petty or insignificant light 
can be true. Nothing which represents Him as doing 
and undoing, creating and losing the results of His 
labors, can possibly be correct. ‘lo be eternally wise, 
He must of necessity move steadily on gaining at 
every point. Working so that every past process of 
creation counts in each additional act. All that is less 
than this is less than Deity. There ean be no break- 
ing up—no dismemberment of that which has taken 
creative labor to produce. Just as we know that 
any acheme of so-called Theology would be false, 
which should teach that men are sent to this earth to 
spend sixty or seventy years ia acquiring experiences 
which have no application beyond this life. So we 
know that any speculation of so-called science is false, 
which represents the movements of nature in any 
light but that of a ceaseless working-in of every jot 
and tittle of the past to the beauty and perfection of 
the present, which present with all its increase must 
again to be carried on and incorporated in the per- 
fections of a still more advaneed period. 


In addition to this there is another proposition we 
would lay down. We are sure that the arrangemehts 
of nature are complete in themselves, and that they 
move on forever requiring no patching; but that all 
the provisions for devolopment are within them from 


the first. _ Unlike, for instanee, one of the first steam - 


engines which was ever made, which required a man 
to watch it and at certain intervals to turn a handle 
and help it over a difficult point in the proper diree- 
tion of its steam. The Great Steam Engine of Nature, 
we are sure, started with all its fuel and necess 

mechanism from the first, needing no freshly designed 
crank or pivot to keep it going. When, therefore, any 
scientific scheme of creation comes before us which is 
devoid of this full completeness for eternal] continu- 
ance, we know that it lacks one essential evidence of 
being a true law of nature. Not only do we hold it 
to be a self evident truth that in the laws of nature 
nothing is lost of the Jabore of the past, as well that 
every provision for the future is combined in every 
movement from the beginning, but we consider it self 
evident that the whole thus magnificently constituted 
must be ordained for ceaseless addition. Just as 
“man is that he might have joy”, sothe Universe must 
be that it may be increasingly filled with seenes of 
life and happiness. No contracting or drawing inof the 


limits of life, but a spreading out, filling up the waste 
places and the darkest recesses. Life must move on 
forever dispelling gloom, and the centres of intelligent 
existence be continually enlarging their borders; for 
decrease of or drawing in of any kind is contrary to 
the promptings and ambitions emplanted in human 
bosoms, and must be especially opposed to Him from 


whom as a fountain the whole of this instinct has peen 
obtained. 


HAMLET. 


(Communicated. } 


It is our private opinion (publicly expressed) that 
Mr. Lindsay’s Hamlet is the best representation of 
the melancholy Dane that we Salt Lakers have yet 
witnessed. It may be said to mark an era in this 
actor’s career—and in art itself as exhibited upon our 
stage—quite as distinct as the well-remembered Colon- 
na of Mr. MeKenzie. We confess to a slight mania 
on this subject of Hamlet, and it seems to us impossi- 
ble the play can ever pall upon a cultivated taste any 
more than Sweet Home or Auld Lang Syne or any 
other time-honored ‘Institution,’ so long as genius can 
interpret the genius that produced. Hamlet, it should 
be borne in mind, is a play of contrasts, the good 
Ghost-father and wicked. usurping Uncle,—the volup- 
tuous queen and “the fair Ophelia,’”’ true hearted Hora- 
tio and Marcellus, false Rosenerantz and Guildenstern— 
and last, the fiery, natural Laertes and sophisticated, 
shilly-shallying Hamlet. 

But to the acting: We would like to see both 
Laertes and Horatio a little nearer the mark, and hope 
another opportunity may soon be offered. Might it 
not be well for Mr. Hardie to take Horatio? He has 
already established his reputation as a Ghost. 

We were particularly pleased with the clear and 
resonant delivery of both Hardie and Lindsay. Shak- 
speare admits of no slighting or mumbling. A word 
now in reference to that plentiful lack ot soul-in our 
actors which a contemporary discovers, with whole- 
some comment thereupon. Green orators are apt to 
be troubled with a painful consciousness of hands, and 
actors who are not au fait are likewise apt to be 
troubled with a painful consciousness of Part. This 
mars everything. Talk of holding a mirror up to na- 
ture with the quick-silver balf rubbed off—’tis absurd, 
ratherish! No reflection is here intended or thought of 
in regard te Mr. Lindsay who is confessedly well up. 
And now with a brief congratulation that he has prov- 
en his own discretion so good a tutor, and hit so 
nicely that difficult happy medium between “overdone 
and come tardy off,” we must close, feeling assured 
that the success of last Tuesday evening will warrant 
@ speedy repetition of this Great Play, and mean- 
Witile, afford some of the actors time—a lack of which 
seemed to have somewhat affected Gertrude. ‘That 
wicked old uncle wasn’t wicked a bit. ‘A cowl docs 
na make a monk, ’tis said, nor black curlsa “‘willun. ” 
Ophelia and Polonius (Miss Colebrook and Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie) were both admirable. Kappa. 


MR. BARKER'S “PHILOSOPHY.” 


_ As a specimen of what is eurious and novel in the 
way of ‘‘scientific” theory, we publish a brief epitome 
of the contents of Mr, Barker’s new work, ‘The Key 
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MR. BARKER’S 


“PHILOSOPHY.” 


of Knowledge,” presuming it may interest some of our 
readers. Where quotational marks are employed, we 
have used his own language, without any reference to 
the correctness of the terms employed. We com- 
mence with his views respecting primitive elements. 

Mr. Barker repudiates the idea of 50 or 60 simple 
elements accepted by chemists, and starts with four 
primal elements only. These he considers to be Oxy- 
gen, Hydrogen, Positive Electricity, and Negative 
Electricity. His Oxygen and Hydrogen are the same 
elements usually known by those names. His “Pos:- 
tive Electricity” is the agent employed in the organi- 
zation of all bodies, of which compounds, it, in all 
cases, constitutes itself a portion. ‘Negative Elec- 
tricity” he considers to be a celestial ether filling 
“Eternity’s deep,” and forming the buoyant principle 
of support, in which worlds float as ships do upon the 
ocean. 

Having introduced us to a universal ether filling all 
space, we next are inducted into the processes of 
Planetary motion. Our philosopher takes the Sun as 
the center of a system for an illustration. Our sun, 
the surface of whieh he asserts, presents a tropical belt 
of water, rotates with immense rapidity. This motion 
causes a corresponding movement in the Sun’s atmos- 
phere, in turn communicated to the mass of “celestial 


ether” lying beyond, until a current is created, reach-, 


ing to the outer verge of the solar system, and run- 
ning in a constant direction from west to east. This 
current is no less than the “gulf stream of eternity.” 
In its movements, it carries around it, alsofrom West 
to East, all the planets lying within its influence; 
which is, it appears, the cause of the invariable rota- 
tion of all the planets in that direction. 

Every planet on the same principle has a “gulf 
stream” of its own, by which it carries around it its 
own satellites or moons. 

The motion of the planets, according to Mr. Barker, 
upon their axes is caused by what he terms, “the ac- 
tion of the Sun’s Director Rays’’ (the influence of the 
noon-tide sun we suppose) “upon the tropical belt of 
water encompassing each planet.” This action evap- 
orates vast amounts of water, and also sets free a 
great amount of “positive electricity,” which proeess 
“of course” lightens the sunny side of the planet— 
in this case compared to a huge water-wheel. ‘“I he 
disengaged electricity, etc, being, in the meantime, 
attracted by the cold side of the earth, where it is ab- 
sorbed by dews, vapors, vegetable and animal bodies, 
makes that side the heaviest” and the motion commen- 
ces as a matter of necessity which, we are told, will 
continue as long as there is suflicient water on the 
wheel to effect the object and no longer. 

But now for the mysteries of Heat and Light. Mr. 
Barker repudiates the undulatory and emission theo- 
ries altogether. Combustion is, with him, the only 
principle of Heatand Light. Water, it is well known, 
contains hydrogen. ‘I'he Sun’s Director Ray” (again) 
“acts upon the Meridian line and hydrogen is ignited 
—the mass of celestial ether (or negative electricity ) 
supporting the combustion.” The revolution of the 
Earth causes this process in turn to take place entire- 
ly around the globe. Thus light is awakened as it 
goes, on the principle of a running fire. 

It may be interesting here to know that, according 
to the new philosophy, all space is dark and cold, not 
a ray being emitted beyond the atmosphere of any 
planet—light and heat being “the effect of the mag- 


netic rays of the Sun brought to a focus by the atmos- 
phere of the earth acting as a lens,” and ceusing the 
combustion referred to. Our readers will see that 
Mr. Barker’s “tropical belt of water” being the sup- 
plier of the atmosphere, and the atmosphere producing 
the elements of combustion, we are dependent upon 
the earth’s waters for heat and light as well as ro 
motion, ‘This leads to the rather startling idea that 
as the water decreases on any planet, light, heat, and 
rotary motion decrease in proportion, which brings 
us, again, to Mr. Barker’s great theory of the final 
destiny of our world and all other planets, 

Orbital motion, or the movement of the planets 
around the Sun, Mr. Barker believes to be inconstant. 
The magnetic waves which float the planet round its 
primary, on the principle of a whirlpool, constantly 
bring the object nearer to the center every rotation. 
All the planets are, thus approaching the Sun, and the 
satelites drawing nigher to the planets; the end being, 
that each in its turn gets precipitated upon the body 
of its superior. Inasmuch as we have had, accordin 
to Mr. Recher. @ number of moons, at least six of suc 
windings-up have taken place in relation to our earth 
already. Phese satellites have been precipitated into 
the mass of the earth’s waters, and formed our corti- 
nents and mountain chains—a view which explodes, 
for ever, the idea of upheavals of the earth’s surface 
as being necessary for their production. 

It is in this very way, we learn, continents are 
formed upon all planets. In due time we shall find 
ourselves spread out upon the surface of the Sun, and 
contributing in a general way to its glory—a mere 
pimple, however, to a world of its dimensions. 

_ As another curious item we give Mr. Barker’s pe 
culiar explanation of the formation ef mineral lodes. 

The Earth is assumed to be hollow and filled with 
molten fire. The action of this fire causes the com- 
pression of the gases and super-electricity evolved 
from the dissolved rocks, and gives birth to a “metal- 
lic lava or the mystic lode formation.’’ At the same 


time the compressed gases, etc, rend the walls of the - 


earth, into the seams of which the newly produced 
metal is run, which plainly accounts fur the way in 
which we find such deposits. 


The last of these peculiar conceptions to which we 
shall refer, bears a slight resemblance to a theo 
enunciated within a few years by an eminent Frene 
savant, respecting the consecutive deluges to which 
our earth has been subjeeted. Mr. Barker holds that 
the change in the Aphelion and Perihelion points of 
our orbit, every 114,000 years, changes the relation- 
ship of the poles of our earth te the Sun, so that the 
northern and southern ends are alternately exposed to 
a greater portion of its rays, causing on the principle 
of attraction—a rush of waters from one end to the 
other, and giving each an opportunity for a sea depos- 
it and w land formation, for 57,000 years—or there- 
abouts. As Mr. Barker avers that he has never heard 
of the theory to which we refer, he has in this respeet, 
the merit of having struck upon a similar idea to the 
one which has for some time been considered respect- 
able by scientific men. 


We present these views as we find them, leaving 
our readers to form their own ——— about them. 
All will agree with us in one thing, at any rate, that 


what they lack in scientifie truth, they abundantly 
make up in novelty. 
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THE CREAM OF THE PAPERS. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’ TRIALS. 
(From All the Year Reund.] 


May I, a bumble photographer, venture one or two hints to 
the owners of countenances who desire them to be gracefully 
and accurately copied, and to those who try tocopy them? 

In turning over the leaves of an album, we frequently pass 
our acquaintances without even a nod. How is this? The 

hotograph may be irreproachable as a work of art, and it is 

mpossible to be other than a transcript of what was presented 
to the camera. How comes it, then, that it is not a likeness? 
Simply because the original was, at the critical moment, un- 
like himself. When about to be photographed, one is apt to 
feel that, like Marshal Ney, the eyes of Europe are upon him— 
that, according to the position which he assumes, judgment 
will be passed on his good or bad figure, awkwardness or grace. 
He wishes to present himself on paper to an admiring, nota 
critical public. Placed in a position always chosen by the 
operator (being, to save himself the trouble of re-arranging 
accessories, precisely the same as that which the last sitter oc- 
cupied), his head screwed into a vice bebind, he is told to look 
at an indicated gpot on the wall, and keep still. Thus posea, 
he regards further operations with much the same feelings of 
distrust as he would those of a dentist. In imagination he hears 
he sharp rattle of the forceps, or the punch. His breathi ng 
becomes thicker and quicker as the critical moment arrives, 
his heart beats audibly against his waistcoat, and a hazy film 
falls over his eyes. In this delightful condition of miud and 
body, he is enjoined to “keep quite still, and put on a natural 
expression;” as if expressions were as easy to put on as gloves. 
The inevitable consequence is, that he “grins horribly a ghastly 
smile,” the like of which never passed over his features before. 
Yet both operator and sitter wonder why the portrait is so 
very unlike. 

“I should like to have a landscape background for my por- 
trait. if you please,” is a frequent, but most inconsistent re- 

nest. hat can be more preposterous than to see a lady in 
ull evening costume, quietly seated in a luxurious eagy-chair, 
in the middle of a mountain pass, with a roaring cataract 
rushing madly down within a couple of inches of her immacu- 
late book-muslin? The rugged pinnacle to which she is sup- 
posed to have flown (in her easy-chair) being carefully adapted 
to her satin shoes by a Brussels carpet, from which a tree is 
vigorously springing. An actor wishing to be represented in 
some particular character, may, with propriety, require a 
painted background to assist in the illusion that he is on the 
stage, before his own painted scenes. 

Photographs are frequently perpetrated in which ladies and 
gentlemen are represented in positions, and engaged in em- 
ployments, equally as foreign to those in which their friends 
usually see them. The conventional pillar and curtain are be- 
coming intolerable. The conventional Smith or representative 
Jones, attired in his habit as he lives, seldom has the oppor- 
tunity of resting his elbow on the base of a finted column; 
neither is he often interrupted in the study of his favorite 
author (one finger between the leaves of the book), seated ina 
wore fy: boudoir, radiant with bonquets and toilet bottles, nor 
with a mass of unmeaning drapery mixed up with his hair, like 
the hood of an excited cobra. 

Now for my trials: “How frightfully stout you have made 
me,” remonstrates a lady weighing, probably, about a couple 
of hundred-weights; “I bave had my portrait painted in oil 
and pastelle, but neither make me look so stout as you have. 
I declare I look like some fat, dumpy old woman. I wouldn’t 
let any one see this for worlds. You really must do another.” 
This lady is succeeded by another, of uncertain age, who wants 
a carte de visite taken of her pet dog (it is presumed, for him 
to distribute among his acquaintances). “I should like it 
taken ae nicely, if you please. How do you think he would 
look best? In profile, three-quarters, or full face?” “I think 
in profile,” replies the artist. “Will you please make him lie 
down on the table?” ‘Oh, dear. he won’t be still, I know, on 
the hard table; he must have a cushion to lie on.”’ A cushion 

is accordingly procured, and Beauty is deposited thereon. “I 
think,” remarks the young lady, after he is focussed and light 
arranged, “the other is the prettiest side of his face. Yes,” 
turning him round, “he looks far more intelligent in this po- 
sition.” This, of course, necessitates refocussing and re-ar- 
rangement of the light. Just at the moment of exposure, 


Beauty jumps off the table. No amount of whistling or coax- 
ing. no startling announcement of ‘rats’ or even ‘‘cats’’ will 
induce him to keep still for one second. Half-a-dozen plates 
in succession are spoiled, until he takes it into bis intelligent 
head to go to sleep, when a good photograph is at last secured, 
and the lady, with many apologies for having given so much 
trouble, bows herself out. She is succeeded by two young 
gentlemen just returned from school, who, beyond making 
each other langh, putting themselves into absurdly grotesque 

ositions while the operator is attempting to focus, and assert- 
ng that “it’s no end of fun being photographed” (which the 
obtuse operator doesn’t seem to see), conduct themselves toler- 
ably well, and in a few minutes are dismissed. The next visi- 
tor is a young mamma with her infant. “Do you think you 
can take a good likeness of this child?’ she inquires; ‘‘she has 
just learned to walk, and I should like her to be taken stand- 
ing. 

“But if she has only just learned to walk,” suggests the ar- 
tist, “‘I don’t think she will be able to stand still.’ 

“Oh, yes, I am sure she will,’ returns mamma. “Do, please 
try; I should so like to have it.” 

The artist cannot withstand this appeal, and, against his 
better judgment, attempts and fails; for the sweet little cherub 
is unsteady on its “pins,” and is much given to “flopping” at 
unseasonable times. Mamma is at length compelled to do what 
the artist recommended in the first place—to take the baby on 
her lap. 

Then there is the deaf old gentleman, who can’t hear when 
he is told to keep still; and the communcative young lady; and 
the funny person, who wants to be taken with his fiancee, and 
when he has moved talks about missing his face, and facing 
his miss, and tells the operator he may fire away again, he has 
lots of time. 

It is now about four o’clock, and the artist, who has in the 
course of the day travelled about twenty miles, in rushing in 
and out of the developing-room, arranging sitters’ dresses and 
accessories, regulating the light, &c., with the thermometer 
standing up amongst the nineties, has not had an opportunity 
of taking any refreshment, or sitting down for one minute. 
Yet he is expected to be polite and conciliatory to all, never 
to lose his temper, and must attempt, at least, to strike up a 
cheerful conversation with each sitter, so as to get an “ex- 
pression.”’ 

Can you understand, then, that some of us who live in glass 
houses do occasionally desire to express our impatience by 
some strong demonstration? 


GETTING MADE A BEY. 
[From London Society] 


Ismail Pacha is the fifth in succession from Mehemet Ali, the 
founder of the dynasty in Egypt. His urbanity and intelligence 
during bis recent visit seem to have won for him the good will 
of the people both in Paris and London, although he somewhat 
amused the populace of Paris by his alarm when a pistol was 
fired during the performance of the opera of “Don Carlos”’. 
He evidently thought he was fired at, and speedily left the the- 
atre. His accession to power was marked by a circumstance 
sufficiently curious in itself to merit narration. 

Said Pacha, his predecessor, was known to be very ill, and 
Ismail, the heir-apparent, was hourly expecting intelligence of 
Said’s decease. Said was in Alexandria, and Ismail in Cairo, 
so that the first intelligence would certainly be conveyed by 
telegraph. It is usnal in Egypt to reward the individual who 
first annowhces the accession of the Pacha to the supreme dig- 
nity, by creating him a bey, if he be a commoner, and a pacha 
if hg is already a bey—pacha being the highest title of nobility 
conferred in Egypt. ) 

The superintendent of the telegraph at Cairo, aware of the 
hopeless nature of Said’s complaint, and hourly expecting 
news of his demise, took up his abode at the telegraph office, 
in order that he might be the first to communicate the intelli- 
gence to the new viceroy. He waited and waited, but hour 
after hour passed away, and the expected news did not come. 
Said was evidently an unconscionably long time in dying. 

At length, tired of waiting, after more than forty hours of 
wakefulness, Bessey Bey called a young man, as assistant in 
the department, in whom he hoped he could confide, and told 
him what he was expecting. “I am about to lie down,” said 
Bessey Bey to him. “They have made me a couch in the next 
room. Wake me the moment the telegram comes from Alex- 
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andria.”” The voung man promised obedience. But before 
lying down, Bessey Bey said further to him, “Be faithful in 

ie matter and you shall have from me five hundred francs” 
(£20), and so saying the bey resigaed himself without fear to 
his repose. . 

The telegram came whilst he slept, three hours after. Said 
Pacha was dead. The young man, the bey’s assistant, reflected 
that by communicating the news himself to Ismail, who was 
anxiously expecting it, he would get more than five hundred 
francs. So, leaving his master asleep, he posted off in hot 
haste to Choubrah, where Ismail was then residing, with the 
telegram in his hand. He was admitted te an audience without 
delay. Ismail made him a bey upon the spot, but gave him no 
largesse, such as he expected 

In his excitement, however, Ismail had dropped the paper 
containing the announcement of Said’s death, and the young 
man picked it up, and, as soon as he got leave to depart from 
the palace, he took the telegram to his master, Bessy Bey, 
whom he roused from slumber. Bessy Bey was delighted at 


being able, as he hoped, to communicate the news first to the ~ 


future viceroy, and gave the order for the five hundred francs 
there and then to the young man. 

Hurrying off to the palace, Bessy Bey was quickly unde- 
ceived. His news was already known. The pacha received 
him coldly. He got no honor. He soon foand out by whom 
he had been forestalled, and returned to the office to abuse his 
assistant in good set terms, and to disfniss him. 

“Speak to me with more respect, my brother,” said the 
young man, “for I'am bey as well as you, and cannot be dis- 
missed from my post under government without his highness’s 
sanction. Let us go to him together.” 

But Bessy Bey was by no means prepared for this, and, on 
reflection, thought he had better be quiet, and let the matter 
drop. The young man who exhibited so much “smartness” as 
the Americans would call it, is now governor of a province, a 
favorite at court, the companion of the pacbain Paris and Lon- 
don, and a much greater man than Bessy Bey ever was. 


A WAX WIFE. 


[From Comic Monthly.] 

They say at Constantina, Algeria, that Arabs cannot always 
refrain from looking into shop windows. When the Sidi Abd- 
er-Rahman-ben Djellab ruled at Tuggurt, in the region of the 
Wed Rhir, he was in the habit of sending a messenger occa- 
sionally to Constantina (then recently occupied by the French) 
to make purchases and collect news. In the process of time he 
remarked that, however the accounts of his informant might 
vary in other particulars about the city, they all agreed on one 
point, viz.: that there was in a certain street in Constantina a 
damsel whose beauty surpassed the most extravagant concep- 
tions of their most imaginative poets, Now Abd-er-Rahman- 
ben-Djellab was in a depressed state of mind. There was a 
vacancy in his heart. 

He was a widower to an extent, for the favorite, fairest and 
fattest of his wives, Ghazella, “the gazelle,” who weighed 
nearly twenty stone, bad just died. These tales of the Con- 
stantina beauty excited first. curiosity, and then a warmer and 
stronger passion; and he called to him his majordomo, a faith- 
ful person and a man of judgment, and then bade him to go to 
the city of Constantina and bring back a true report. And the 
major-domo replied, “I hear and obey,” and went, and re- 
turned, and reported, saying—*It is true, O my master, what 
thy servants have said, and there is no lie in itatall. I myself 
have seen her. Her cheeks are like ripe pomegranates, and 
her eyebrows are curved like the branch of the palm tree, and 
her hair resembles the tail of El Warda, the mare of the pro- 
phet, whose name be extolled. And all day she sits in the 
window of her father’s house which is indeed a mean casket 
for so bright a jewel, and stedfastly regards the persons who 
— by smiling in a manner that deprives the beholders of 

Then the heart of Abd-er-Rahman was inflamed, and he gave 
® large sam in douros to the major-domo, and told him ta go 
to Constantina and bring back the damsel at any cost. And 

major-domo departed and went to the house of the damsel’s 
father, and finding the father at the door of the house, he men- 
tioned his mission, explained that he came on the part of a 


ety prince of the south to demand in marriage bis daughter, 


damsel who habitually sat in the window smiling, and 
at he was prepared to offer a handsome marriage portion 


Whereupon the father was much perplexed; for, indeed, he had 


no daughter. He was only a bair-dresser from Marseilles who 
cut for the officers of the garrison, and curled for their wives; 
and the damsel was but a dummy, a wax-work figure, which he 
had placed in his window as an indication of his profession. 
But the major-domo was of a literal turn of mind, and as he had 
been instructed, under severe penalties, not to return without 
the damsel, he bought the image, and it became one of the 
chief ornaments of his master’s household. And Abd-er-Rah- 


man-ben-Djellab, who was a man of pleasant humor, and also ~ 


of vast matrimonial experience, has been heard to say—se the 
story goes—that there were worse wives. so far as peace and 
quietness was concerned, than the one he got from Constan- 
tina. 


PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


SCENE FROM NAPOLEON’S LIFE. 


ROOM OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


Napoleon entered; his marsha's followed him. None of them 
uttered a word; every one seemed involuntarily to tread light- 
ly, as if he feared to disturb the silence reigning in this room, 
sacred by its great reminiscences. The Emperor walked rapid- 
ly into the middle of the room; there he paused with folded 
arms, and his large dark eyes glided slowly from object to 
Object. The marshals moved softly around, and, 9n contem- 
plating the old-fashioned furniture. their ragged silken covers, 
the plain desk with the inkstand placed near the window, the 
large easy-chair, sbrouded in a ragged purple blanket, smiled 
disdainfully and whispered to each other that this was a room 
entirely unfit for a King, and that one might purchase better 
and more tasteful furniture of any second-hand dealer in Paris, 
Napoleon, perhaps, had overheard their words, or at least no- 
ticed their whisperings, for be bent an angry glance on them. 
“Gentlemen,” he said, “this is a place which deserves our pro- 
found respect. Here lived one who was a greater general than 
Turenne, and from whose campaigns we all might derive in- 
struction. Alexander the Great himself would have admired 
Frederick’s battle of Leuthen. 

The aged castellan, who was standing at the door, raised his 
head. and with a kind glance seemed to thank Napoleon for 
the tribute he had paid to the manes of the heroic dead. 

The Emperor’s eyes were now fixed on the large clock placed 
on a gided pedestal. It was a masterpiece of the period of 
Louis AV., and adorned in the most brilliant roccoco style. 
The large dial, with the fignres of colored enamel, rested in a 
frame and case of splendidly-wrought gold, and this was sur- 
mounted by a portrait of the Emperor Titus, with the inscrip- 
tion, ‘Diem perdidi.’ 

“Is that the clock which the King cansed to be purchased 
from the heirs of the Marquise de Pompadour?’ 

“Yes, sire, itis. It has always stood in this room since he 
purchased it. Frederick the Great prized it very highly, and 
consulted it exclusively until his death, And it seemed to 
know that he liked it, for when he closed his eyes, the clock 
stopped and never went again.” + 

“Ah!” exclaimed Napoleon, quickly, “since the death of Fred- 
erick, the Government of Prussia, it seems, really did not know 
the time any more. And what about that ragged, old easy- 
chair? Did the King use it, too?” 

“Sire,’’ said the castellan, solemnly, laying stress on eve 
word he uttered—“sire, the great King died in that chair; b 
head rested on the pillow lying on the seat, and he was 
covered with that blanket.” 

The Emperor rapidly approached; the marshals followed his 
example, and walked toward it on tiptoe. He stood before a 
his arms folded, his lips compressed, contemplating it. Bebi 
him stood the marshals, whose indifferent countenances and 
curious glances contrasted strangely with the pale face of their 
master, Not far from them. near the door, stood the white- 
haired castellan; his hands clasped and his head bowed mourn- 
fully on bis breast. , 

Suddenly the room was filled with light; the sun which had 
hitherto been hidden by the clouds, burst forth and shone bril- 
liantly; golden beams fell upon the easy-chair of Frederick the 
Great, and surrounded it, as it were, with a halo, 

“This, then, is the death-bed of the great King,” said Napo- 
leon, musingly, ‘the gods did not permit him to fall on the 
battle-field. Disease and age vanquished the hero of the Seven 
Years’ War, and he died not amid the triumphs of his soldiers, 
but solitary and alone! May Providenee, in his mercy, preserve 
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us from such a fate!” And turning quickly to the castellan, he 
asked, “Were you present when the King died?” 

“Yes, sir, I was; for 1 was his valet de chambre.” 

“Tell me the last words he uttered.” 

“Sire, he spoke repeatedly, but so inaudibly and rapidly, that 
we did not apprehend him. The last words which we were 
able to understand were: ‘Give me back my soldiers of the 
Seven Years’ War! I am tired of ruling over slaves!’ ” 

“Strange, strange,”’ murmured Napoleon; “he was tired of 
ruling over slaves! as though it were possible to rule over free 
men! Ah! I should like to have known this King. who was 
such an autocrat, and yet despised slaves! who wielded the 
sword as skilfully as the pen! to whom the booming of the 
cannon sounded as melodious as the notes of his flate—who 
made verses with Voltaire, and won battles with Schwerin and 
Ziethen! He was able to do every thing, and we have not 
seen his equal!” 

“Ob! sire,” murmured the marshals, “your majesty for- 

ts— 

“Silence, gentlemen?” he exclaimed, in an angry voice, 

inting with his outstretched arm to the easy chair, *‘do not 

atter me in ruis room. I wish I had known Frederick the 
Great, for I believe we should have understood each other.” 


GOSSIP OF THE DAY. 


Ropert Hetier.—The far-famed Robert Heller, who is now 
delighting crowds by his weird performances, cannot be satis- 
fied with his legitimate triampbs before an audience, but occa- 
sionally does a neat thing for his own amusement, very much 
to the surprise of those who happen to be present. 

On Saturday last while passing an itinerant vender of cheap 
provisions, Mr. Heller suddenly paused and inquired: 

“How do you sell your eggs, auntie?” 

“Dem eggs,” was the response; ‘“‘dey a picayune apiece— 
fresh, too, de last one of ’em; biled ’em myself, and knows 
dey’s fust rate.” 

“Well, I'll try ’em,” said the magician, as he laid down a 
bit of fractional currency. ‘‘Have you pepper and salt?” 

“Yes, sir, dere dey is,” said the sable saleswoman, watch- 

her customer with intense interest. 
isurely drawing out a neat little penknife, Mr. Heller pro- 
ceeded very quietly to cut the egg exactly in half, when sud- 
denly a bright new twenty-five cent piece was discovered lying 
imbedded in the yolk, apparently as bright as when it came 
from the mint. Very coolly the great magician transferred the 
coin to his vest pocket, and taking up another egg inquired: 
*‘How much do you ask for this egg?”’ 
“De Lord bress my soul! Dat egg? De fact am, boss, dis 
is worth a dime, sbuar.” 
“All right,” was the response; “here’s the dime; now give 
me the egg.” 


Separating it with an exact precision that the colored lady. 


watched eagerly, a quarter eagle wus most carefully picked 

out of the centre of the egg, and placed in the vest pocket of 

the operator, as before. ‘he old woman was thunderstiuck, 

as well she might have been, and her customer had to ask her 

— for iy third egg two or three’ times before he could ob- 
* tain a reply. 

*Dar’s no use a talkin’, mars’r,”’ said the bewildered old 
darkey, ‘I can’t let you bab dat ear egg, nohow, for less dan 
quarter. I declare to the can’t.” 

“Very well,” said Heller, whose imperturbable features 
Were as solemn as an undertaker, “there is your quarter and 
here is the egg. All right.” 

As he opened the last egg, a brace of five-dollar gold pieces 
were discovered snugly deposited in the very heart of the yolk, 
and jingling them merrily together in his little palm, the savant 


remarked: 
“Very good eggs, indeed. J rather like them; and while I 
~ ~ yoge it, 1 believe I will buy a dozen. What is the 
ce 
“[ say price!” screamed the amazed daughter of Ham. 


_“You couldn’t buy dem eggs mars’r, for all de money you’s 


t. Nol dat you couldn’t. I’se gwine to take dem eggs all 
ome, I is; dat money in dem eggs all b’longs to me. It 
does dat—Couldn’t sell no more ob dem eggs, nohow.” . 
Amid the roar of the spectators, the benighted African 
started for her domicil to “smash dem eggs,’’ but with what 
success we are unable to relate. 


Exrracting Cotor From Birps’ Wines. — Professor Church 
recently made a cugious communication to the Chemical Society 
about the coloring matter of birds’ plumage. A certain bird 
known as the Cape Lory, has upen its pinion feathers some 
crimson spots popularly supposed to be blood stains. Mr. 
Church has extracted the dye from these and analysed it; and 
strangely enough, finds that it contains the metal copper in 
some organic form of combination. No other parts of the 
feathers besides the red stains gave-any trace of the metal. 
Further experiments are stayed for want of materials. Only a 
grain and a half of the pigment is procurable from a single 
bird, at the cost of half-a-guinea; so that there is not much 
fear of the poor bird being hunted for the riches it will yield. 
Perhaps, however, some other denizen of the air carries more 
precious gifts upon its wings. With the foregoing facts before 
us We may expect that as we now get the pearl from the oyster 
“i “y some day obtain its setting from the golden plumes of 
a bir 


PARLOR AMUSEMENTS FOR OUR 
YOUNG FOLKS. 


TO TAKE FEATHERS OUT OF AN EMPTY HANDKERCHIEF. 


Procure four or five large plumes. such as are worn by mili- 
tary officers. Take off your coat, and lay the — along your 
aris, the stem being towards your hand. ow puton your 
coat again, and the feathers will lie quite smoothly and unsus- 
pected. Borrow a handkerchief from one of the spectators, and 
wave it about to show that it is empty. Throw it over your left 
hand, and with the right draw out one of the plames from up 
the coat-sleeve, at the same time giving it a flourish in the air, 
which will loosen all the fibers of the feather, and make it 
appear much too large to have been concealed about the person. 
Wave the handkerchief again, and repeat the operation until all 
the plumes are gone. You can carry enough plumes under the 
sleeve to cover atable with, and if you prepare a board or an 
ornamental vase full of heles, you can place the pjumes upright 
as you take them out. 


THE DANCING AUTOMATON. 

Procure a piece of silk thread about six feet long, and fasten 
& small wire book at one end, and a fine needle at the other, 
then make a knot in the thread about ten inches from the end 
upon which the hook is fastened. You also procure a small 
pasteboard figure about four inches long, and pierce a hole 
through the centre of the same just large enough to easily ad- 
mit the needle. Having done this, take a convenient oppor- 
tunity and fasten the hook in the carpet, about five and a half 
feet from the chair upon which you iutend to sit while perform- 
ing the trick. You then can inform your audience that you 
intend to make the figure dance and keep time to any tune they 
may name. you then slip the needle through the hole in the 
figure and throw it down on the floor, with sufficient force to 
make it slip on the thread until it reaches the knot, being care- 
ful to retain the needle still in your hand, then whistle any air 
the company may suggest, and appear to beat time with your 
hands upon your knees. This will make the figure dance, to 
the great astonishment of the spectators. After you have con- 
tinued this for a few minutes, you must drop the needle and 
pick up the figure, when the needle will again slide through 
the hole in the figure, and the automaton being free from the 
thread, you can hand it to the audience for examination. This 
is an excellent trick for the parlor, and, if well performed, 
will defy detection. 


LADIES’ TABLE. 


INSTRUCTIONS AND T&RMS USED IN TATTING 
[From Godey’s Lady's Book .) 

Kxrortine.—Fill the shuttle, commence a loep as in . and after 
placing the cotton betweea the finger and thamb of the left pass the 
right hand with the shuttle to the ack of the left one, and put the shuttle 
into the loop from the back to the front; then pass the shuttle to the back, 


| 
| 
| 
| 4 
| 
twists of cotton between the finger and thumb of tne left hand to prevent 
their slipping, draw the loop close with the right hand; this finishes one 
knot. Fora second knot, commence the a ose to the last knot, and 
repeat until the right number o' knots are made. | 
Laos WV Hesis.—With a sewing needle and fine thread, commence on 
the stitches of the tatting, pass ihe thread to the opposite side, working a | 
stitch to secure it; then pass the thread back agnin, twsting it four orfive | 
times round the first thread; run tne needle along the tatting stitches, and — 
viling the space into eight parts, making a crossing thread to each divi- | 
sien. In working the last, it should only be twisted to the centre; then | 
work round the centre by passing the needle round one thread and under 
the sec nd;then round the second and uader the third; when sufficienuly 
large, twist the thread round the single one, and fas:en off en the tatting. 
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{Frem the ‘Popular Edacator 
LESSON IN GEOLOGY. 


HOW TO BECOME A GEOLOGIST. 


_ There are two methods of becoming a geologist. The one 
is by observing geological facts, and the other by reading geo- 
logical works. th of these methods must be adopted and 
combined, if you wish to succeed in the study of geology. 


BY OBSERVATION. 


The first method of studying geology is personal observation. 
There is no science that teaches you to make use of your eyes 
more completely and habitually than geology. The *‘sermons 
in stones” are never to be heard, but they are always to be 
read, and read with your own eyes. This personal observation 
is to be directed to the different geological materials around 
your own neighborhood, and to the geological character of any 
district or country, across which you may be travelling. 

Do you wish to becongga geologist? If you do, as soon as 
you shall bave read this Srticle, take up the very first stone, 
or fragment of a stone, that you can pick up in your way. As 

ou examine the stone, ask yourself a few questions about it. 
f from these questions you at first learn nothing but your own 
ignorance, you must not be discouraged; for that discovery is 
the best means for creating and whetting a keen appetite for 
geological knowledge. 

Look at the stone again, and ask: What is it? What is the 
name of it? Where did it come from? How did it come 


here? 

Perhaps it is a piece of chalk. What is chalk? How does 
chalk appear under the microscope? Is all chalk white? [In 
what portions of this Territory is chalk found?) Or the frag- 
ment in your hand may be a flint. What is flint? Was it once 
soft? In what kind of rock is it originally found? If itis round, 
what rounded it as if it were water-worn? If water-worn, when 
and where could water have acted upon it? Do flints ever con- 
tain fossils? How came they there?—Your pebble may be a 
sandstone? What is sand? What is the difference between 
sand and clay? What has given the color to the sandstone? Is 
it soft or hard? How many kinds of sandstone are there?— 
It may be that the piece you have picked up is a limestone. 
How came it to be produced? hat portions of this Terri- 
tory abound with rocks of limestone?) How is it that these 
rocks are always in layers or beds! How came shells to 
be imbedded in them? How is it that some limestone is crys- 
tallized? 

You may catechise yourself by applying similar series of 
questions to any stone or pebble that you may meet, to granite, 
to slate, to coal, and to the different ores. 

This class of questions _ ~ ask any day, within twenty 
yards of your own dwelling. You do not, however, always 
stay at home. You often e a walk or aride, You some- 
times take a long journey; or you may make a short summer 
excursion for business, recreation, or pleasure. On these oc- 
casions you must, if you wish to become a geologist, always 
take with you the same habit of personal observation, and 
same system of asking questions. 

On your journey from one part of the country to another you 
find that the color of the soil, as exhibited in the plowed fields, 
&c., differ very much from that of your own neighborhood. 
How and why is this? If youride on horseback, or travel by 
coach, you pass by gravel-pits, or rocks by the road-side, all 
of which are totally unlike those of the place whence you 
started. Try to account tor this. What is gravel? were the 
pebbles that you see in the gravel ever larger than they are 
now? How came they to be so small? and so round? If you 
travel along a valley, how is it that the pebbles in the upper part 
of it are large, and that those in the lower part of it become 
gradually less and less as you approach the sea, till at last they 
are mere sand or mud? Remember that for all these things 
a are reasons, and that the science of geology furnishes 

em. 

It is possible that sometimes, in the summer, you make a 
long excursion. On such a journey, you not only pass over 
& great variety of superficial soil, but you travel through deep 
ane in different rocks; such cuttings as geologists would 
call “fine sections for studying geology.” If, on these excur- 
sions, you make proper use of your eyes, you will learn much 
of the alphabet of geology; which, in the course of a short 
time, you will, by attention and perseverance, be able to put 

er, in such a manner, into syllables, and words, and 


sentences, as will 
ef acience. utter to you the great and delightful truths 


INSTRUCTIONS TO MECHANICS. | 


In this Department, we shall not only seck to give instructions to Me- 
chanics and Artista, but to furnish hints and useful to all 
intending to provide themselves with durable, and economi- 
cai homes, 


CARPENTERS. 


POINTS OF FAULTY CONSTRUCTION, ETO. 


The first instance we will notice is to be seen in 
framed houses. Joists are laid on the foundation 
wall totally disconnected with the sill, instead of be- 
ing framed into it, or resting upon it. The result is, 
the sill, owing to the greater weight resting upon it, 
settles and leaves the flooring. The joists should al- 
ways be used so as to tie together and form one com- 
pact whole of the building. 

Another point of faulty construction is that pointed 
out by Mr. Sloan in his architectural works. Half 
story buildings are constructed without suitable ridge 
beams, and with the collar beams so high up that they 
have no power to prevent the legs of the rafters from 
spreading and pushing out the walls. It should be 
understood that collar beams will not properly effect 
their object in tying together the feet of the rafters, 
unless placed below the middle of their length— 
Where the height of ceiling required is so great that 
the collar beams must go above the center of the raf- 
ters, it is recommended by Mr. Sloan that the ridge 
of the roof be supported by a ridge plate, say three 
by ten or fourteen inches in a span of from fourteen to 
twenty-four feet, If the span be greater than this, 
the bearer should be trussed and bolted. 


LESSONS IN FRENCH. 
LESSON I.—CONTINUED. 


Now, if the reader will apply our rules (from where 
we discuss the effect of the letters, when combined in 
words), he will be able to pronounce correctly the 
following examples, which may serve as the practice 
or exercise of this first and elementary lesson:— 


FRENCH. ENGLISH. PRONUNCIATION. 
la the 
le the ler without the r 
thé tea tay 
si if—yes sea 
lof luff (navalterm) loaf 
vous you voo 

style style—manner _ steel 
general general zheneral 

ibier ame,wild birds, zhee-be-yat 
raction Jrak-see-on(g) 
chat cat shah 
lait milk lay 
leur their ler without the r 
faux false Jo 
vrai true vray 
c’est it is say 
ce n’est pas it is not sun- ‘o) 
comment vous kum-mon(g) voo 
portez vous how do you do | tay too 
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